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SUMMARY 

This research project was designed to (1) determine by use of the 
polygraph the frustration reading level of a group of 62 third, fourth, 
and fifth grade students (2) determine whether the factors of intel- 
ligence, age, sex, ethnic background, reading level, or personality 
type influence the point at which students reach their frustration 
reading level (3) validate and stabalize the criteria for scoring 
informal reading inventories. 

As each student read progressively more difficult passages, he was 
monitored by the polygraph to determine at what point he became frus- 
trated. Three v<t centage scores were determined at this point. They 
were (1) oral reading without counting repetitions (2) oral reading 
counting repetitions and (3) comprehension. 

Results obtained were as follows: (1) counting repetitions as 

errors does not result in a significantly different frustration level 
from the commonly accepted criteria of 10% oral errors (90%) correct 
(2) not counting repetitions as errors does result in a significantly 
different frustration level from the commonly accepted criteria of 10% 
oral errors (90% correct) (3) polygraph measured frustration for com- 
prehension was significantly different from the 50% criteria (Students 
could miss more than 50% of the questions without becoming frustrated) 
.(4) there was no significant difference in polygraph- measured frus- 
tration reading levels of ethnic groups; boys and girls; third, fourth, 
and fifth graders; and children with various means of achieving affec- 
tive gratification (5) there was a significant difference both for 
oral errors and comprehension errors in polygraph measured frustration 
between good readers and both poor readers and average readers (8) 
there was a significant difference for oral errors in polygraph meas- 
ured frustration between- cliil dren of low intelligence and both chil- 
dren of high intelligence and children of moderate intelligence; chil- 
dren with impulsive cognitive style and children with mixed cognitive 
style; children of restricted perceptual acuity and children of expan- 
sive perceptual acuity; children with uncontrollable emotions and chil- 
dren with highly controllable emotions. 

Based on these results, certain recommendations were made for 
standardizing the criteria for scoring informal- reading inventories in 
- general and for scoring informal reading inventories when given to 
children of low intelligence and children with high reading levels. 
Recommendations were also made indicating the need for further research 
to investigate the relationship between various personality factors 
and reading. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Proble m, The two basic questions investigated were as follows: 

What, is the true frustration reading level of a group of third, fourth, 
and fifth grade students? Does intelligence, age, sex, ethnic back- 
ground, or personality, type influence the. point at which a- student 
reaches his frustration reading level? 

Purpose . The purpose of this study was to use the polygraph to val- 
idate the criteria for scoring informal reading inventories and to det- 
ermine whether any one set of criteria is applicable to students of 
various intelligence levels, ages, sexes, ethnic backgrounds, reading 
levels, or personality types. This research study will also serve as 
a model in future research studies using informal reading inventories. 
That is, it will establish exactly what types of mistakes in reading 
will, officially be counted as errors. It will also help establish 
whether the criteria for the frustration reading level of any one 
student is applicable to a group of students.. 

Review of the Literature a n d Re lated Resear ch. Considerable use is 
now being made of the instrument called the informal reading inventory. 
There are several types of informal reading inventories, but due to the 
publication by Kress and Johnson^ of a booklet entitled INFORMAL 
READING INVENTORIES the procedure for administering IRI' s has become 
somewhat more standardized. 



In terms of the Kress and Johnson description, the IRI consists 
of a series of graded reading passages usually ranging from pre-primer 
. to grade six or eight. At each level there are two reading passages. 

One is read orally and one is read silently by the student. As the 
student reads orally, the testor marks the various word recognition 
errors made by the student. Following the reading of each passage, 
the testor tests the student's comprehension of the material by asking 
l a series of questions over the subject matter in the reading passage. 

After the student reads each passage, his reading is graded as being 
at the Independent or Free level, the Instructional level, or the 
Frustration level according to the. following criteria: 



Independent or Free Reading Level 
• ’'" Instructional Reading Level 
Frustration Reading Level 



Word Recognition 
99% or more 
95% or more 
90% or less 



Comprehension 
90% or more 
75% or more 
50% or less 



^Marjorie S. Johnson and Roy A.. Kress, INFORMAL READING 
INVENTORIES, an IRI Service Bulletin, Newark, Delaware: International 

Reading Association, 1965. 
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When the student reads at either his Free or Instructional level 
jf he is likely to show the following related behavioral characteristics: 

Rhythmical, expressive oral reading 
Accurate observation of punctuation 
Conversational tone 
Acceptable reading posture 
Silent reading more rapid than oral 

Response to questions in language equivalent to author's 
No evidence of: lip movement vocalization 

finger pointing sub-vocalization 

head movement anxiety about performance 

On the other hand, when the student reads at his Frustration • 
level he is likely to show the following related behavioral character- 
. istics:^ 

# 

Abnormally loud o.r soft voice ‘ 

Rhythmical word-by-word reading 
Lack of expression in oral reading 
Inaccurate observation of punctuation 
.Finger pointing (at margin or every word) 

Lip movement-head movement- sub-vocalization 
Non-interest in the selection 
1 Yawning or obvious fatigue 

Refusal to continue 

This, of course, enables the testor to quickly determine what 
level the student is reading at for purposes of proper reading place- 
ments The criteria for the informal reading invento?;y is, however, 
more useful than the administration of an informal reading inventory 
t per se. For example, one can simply have a student read from the 

material commonly used at his grade level for instructional purposes 
(his basal reader or his science or social studies book). After 
marking his word -recognition errors and checking his comprehension, 
one immediately knows whether the student is capable of reading at 
the level at which the book is written. The same thing can be done to 
determine whether library books are too difficult for students to 
read. 

Standardized tests are often used .to .-determine pupil grade place- 
ment and properness of •■fit" for students and books. Betts /4 has shown, 
, however, that the grade equivalent scores of various . standardized 
tests designated by their publishers as fifth grade level, did not 



2 Ibid., pp . 6 and 8 . 

3 Ibid. , p.10. 

^Emmett A. Betts, "Foundations of Reading instruction." New > 
York: American Book, 1957 . 
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adequately determine the achievement level of pupils at the upper and 
k lower ends -of the distribution. Chall^ pointed out: this same weakness 

' in the use of standardized .'achievement tests. Killgallon^ also found 

that . standardised tests did. not discriminate well among the lower 
extremes of the distribution. 

Because of the. inadequacies. of .standardized tests the IRI could 

• • become a much-more . useful instrument. At present, however, we face 

several problems in its use. These are as follows; 

• Was the original criteria (percentage of words and questions 
missed) based on empirical evidence of a nature that would enable the 
teacher or researcher to place his faith in its use? Kender? crit- 
icizes Betts' (probably the father of the IRI) criteria for scoring 
informal reading inventories. He states: 

A case in point is Killgallon's study upon which at least 
a part of Betts' criteria for scoring informal reading 
tests is based. As one aspect, of a larger investigation, 

Killga lion examined 41 fourth grade pupils on an informal 
reading test. in an effort to establish criteria for scoring 
any such instrument of similar construction. Peculiarly 
enough, he set up a priori criteria for the establishment 
of instructional levels, then tested his subjects, analyzed 
1 the performance of the subjects at the instructional level 

on the basis of his a priori criteria, and derived a new 
set of criteria. He found, for example, that the most 
suitable, percentage of accuracy for acceptable pronunciation 
at the instructional level was 95 per cent. Despite the 
unorthodox manner by which this 'criterion score* was 
derived, it is quoted widely in the literature. 

1 

Another major problem we face in using informal reading inven® g 
tories. is the lack of agreement in their scoring. Kress and Johnson, 
for example, suggest that the following be counted as reading errors 
in oral reading: ", ..substitutions, insertions, omissions, and 

requests for examiner aid." On the other hand, in. the teacher's manual 



Jeanne S. Chall, "Interpretation of Results of Standardized 
Reading Tests," EVALUATION OF READING. Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, No. 88. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958, 

pp. 133-138. 

^Patsy A. Kill gal Ion, "A Study of Relationships Among Certain 
Pupil Adjustments in Language Situations," Unpublished Doctoral 
Dissertation,. Pennsylvania; State College, 1942.. 

^Joseph P. Kendar, "How Useful Are Informal Reading Tests?" 
THE JOURNAL OF READING, Vol. II, No, 5, February, 1968, pp, 337-41. 

8 0p. £*£•> p. 38. 
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